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Authentic Particulars of the Illness and Death of the 
Most Noble Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond. 


Written by an Officer of his Grace’s Personal Staff, 


"HHE Duke, Colonel Cockburn, and myself, left Kingston on .the 

morning of the 20th of August, 1819, and travelling sometimes 
in Waggons and sometimes on horseback, and the last three or four 
miles on foot, arrived at nine in the evening at the Stone-mills, 30 
miles from Kingston. We dined at afarm-house on the road, and 
rested there several hours. ‘The Duke did not appear fatigued ; he 
went to bed apparently quite well. 

We procecded the next morning on our road to Perth. His Grace 
travelled the first six miles in a calash, and the remaining twenty- 
two on horseback. ‘The weather being extremely hot, we were all 
rather fatigued, but the Duke not more so «tan Colonel Cockburn 
and myself. He ate a good dinner, smoked a segar, and went to bed 
at his usual hour. 

Or the following morning, his Grace appeared to have quite reco- 
vered the fatigue of his journey: be walked round part of the settle- 
ments for three or four hours. In returning bome, a violent shower 
of rain wetted us through.. ‘The Duke refused an umbrella, and ra- 
ther enjoyed the circumstance. He changed iis clothes the instant 
he arrived at the inn, and appeared in perfect health. We dined 
witha large party. His Grace retired about eleven o’clock, aud went 
to bed soon alter. 

The next day, it having been determined to remains at Perth, in 
consequence of the rain on the 22d, we accordingly walked.for a few 
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miles to look at the settlements, dined at the usual hour, and the 
Duke retired to rest apparently quite well, naving settled to proceed 
carly the following morning, on the road to Richmond. 

On being called on the 24th, the Duke complained to his servant 
that he felt unwell, and had been prevented from sleeping by a pain 
in his shoulder and throat; we observed that he did not eat his 
usual breakfast, and on my making some remark on that subject, he 
said he bad not slept well, observing that that was a very onusual 
thing with him. This he said in a playful manner: he afterwards 
told me he had a pain in his right shoulder, and I advised his rubbing 
it with spirits of turpentine, which he agreed to. We proposed re- 
maining another day at Perth, which he declined, and we accord- 
ingly set out about eight o’clock for the store at Beckwith, (15 miles.) 
His Grace rode, excepting here and there when the road was bad, 
and I remarked, however, that he was unweli, and proposed halting 
during the heat of the day: this he acceded to, and we remained 
three hours at a house about half way, ‘The Duke laid down and 
slept well for an hour and a half, ate some chicken broth before we 
set out, and appeared better; he drank often weak brandy and water 
during the day, an@ appeared particularly thirsty. On reaching 
Beckwith, although he had ridden neariy the whole way, he was 
evidently much fatigued, and laid down from the time we arrived 
until dinner was ready ; be complained of his shoulder, but his 
Gtace said nothing to me of any other pain. 1 conceived it was a 
slight attack of rheumatism, and that he had caugkt cold ; this, he 
said, be thought most likely ; he ate very little dinner, and went to 
bed very early. 

On the following morning, it being evident that the Duke was 
still unwell, it was determined to make two days of the journey to 
Richmond, instead of one, and that his Grace should sleep at a house 
ten or twelve miles distant, and proceed the remaining three or four 
the nextday. On *his morning the Duke observed to his servant 
that the washing of his face gave him a sort of spasm, and to him he 
again complained of a pain to his throat, but said nothing to either 
Colonel Cockburn or myself; the pain in his shoulder was nearly 
gone. We artived at “ur destination about five in the afternoon, 
having haltez during the heat of the day at a cottage. 

I thought the Duke better, and particularly observed that he did 
not appear so thirsty as onthe preceding day: he said nothing to 
me of any aversion to water, but complained a little of his throat. He 
ate but little and went to bed early. 

On the following morning (the 26th) his Grace was up the first of 
the party ; he said he slept well, and wished to set off immediately. 
I observed that he bad not washed or shaved himself, but it being a 
small cottage, and the distance to Richmond only three or four miles, 

J was not szrprised, believing he wished to postpone it until our 
arrival at that place, I think be drank a litle tea and ate part of an 
egg. lis Grace walked very strong, and made his way through the 
swamps, but observed tome that he had a sort of spasm on seeing @ 
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person jump or walk into a wet place, for whieh be could not ac- 
count. I did notremark any thing particular in his appearance, 
ulthough I thought he looked unwell. On our arrival at Richmond, 
he said be preferred seeing the stores, villages, &c. before he dressed, 
and this he did, but then returned to the ina, and be went to his room 
to dress, and I did the same. Belore 1 was quite ready, he came to 
my room and asked me the name of the surgeon, complaining at the 
same time of the pain in his throat. I instantly sent for the only 
medical person in the settlement, and whilst waiting for bis atrival 
we breakfasted. I think the Duke drank some tea. On the surgeon's 
arriving, he examined the Duke’s throat, and recommended his using 
a gargle of port wine and vinegar, and taking a little medicine. On 
going away, he told me he thought the Duke would be quite well 
the following day. ‘The Duke used the gargle,but I observed it was 
with difficulty, and that the moment he took the cup in his band it 
produced a spasm. He was thenin good spirits, and made a joke of 
the circumstance. He walked euta skort tire, but finding it too 
hot, returned to theinn, He then said it was a good opportunity 
to write, and | sent for some paper. Excepting the pain in his 
throat, | thought bim nearly we'l. On the paper arriving he wrote 
for nearly an hour and a ha!t, and then coming across the room, said, 
as nearly as I can recollect, ** Now, my dear Sir, do not think mea 
fool, but | have written a letter, which, if any thing happens to me, 
you must deliver to my daughter.” [ was much startled at his 
manner, and endeavoured to laugh him out of what appeared to me 
anervous fit. Ile then again alluded to bis throat, and observed, 
that as a sudden spasm might choke him, he thought it right to be 
prepared, Ile then spoke for some time on subjects about which he 
seemed particularly anxious, and said, that having done so, and 
having written, he felt easier. Icould not account for bis lowness 
of spirits, and again endeavoured to rally him. Ie took this in good 
part, but on my saying he would deliver his letter himself, he said, 
very earnestly, “ No, you will deliver that letter.” He then again 
complained of pet being able to swallow any liquid without pain. I 
thought one of the glauds of his throat swelled a litte. 1 also ob- 
served that he tried continually to drink water, and recommended 
the gargle in preference. ‘Three or four officers of the settlement dined 
with us, and he seemed in good spirits, drank wine with most of the 
party, and made a joke of the spasms. He appeared much better, 
and it was arranged that we should proceed the next day to the banks 
of the Ottowa, as he wished to keep bis appointment at Montreal. 

At day-light the following morning he sent for we; 1 found him 
in bed ; he said fe had passed a very disturbed night, and had 
awoke several times with a feeling lixe the nightmare, and that he 
would not attempt going to sleep again in that bed fur the world 5 
that he knew it was absurd, but could not help it. TP was much 
alarmed at his manner, although he was perlectly collected, and 
even more than usually kind and mild, He again alluded to the 
Jeuter he had written the day before, and I think he again expressed 
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his conviction that I shonld have to deliver it to Lady Mary, at 
Montreal. After a short time, I left him to dress, and went to pres 
pare for our setting off. On returning to the inn, I found the Duke 
walking up and down in a very disturbed state, with Colonel Cock. 
burn ; his looks and manners were unlike himself. He desired us to 
goand breakfast, and whispered to me not to take any notice of him 
when he ¢ame im, as it would increase the spasms which he knew the 
sight of tea would oceasion. We then left him, and went to break- 
fast, he soon followed us, ard attempted to swallow some tea, but 
got down very little. We endeavoured to prevail upon him to remain 
at Richmond, bu: he was determined to proceed. It was then ar- 
ranged that his Grace and I should travel part of the way in a canoe, 
and we walked together about a mile tothe place of embarkation, 
During this period, he was perfectly collected, and talked on various 
subjects, without ever alluding to his illness or his throdt. On ar- 
riving. about eight o'clock at the water side, he desired some one 
might first go int» the canoe, I saw he wae dreadfully avitated, and 
there was something particularly striking in the manner in which he 
took his little dog, Blucher, in his arms, and kissed him, and the 
spa:ms in his throat iacreased to an alarming degree. Le endea- 
voured to controul himself, and forced asm*le whenever they looked 
athinr. After a few moments, finding it impossible to support it, 
atid growifig every moment more Conyulsive, we Tuanded ; the instant 
he was on shore, bis aversion fo water in¢reased tenfold, and be ran 
into the wood as far as he could penetrate. Being joined by Colonel 
Cockburn, we cndeavoared to prevail on him to return to Riehmond, 
A small rivulet being, however, in the way, which he was table to 
force himself to pass, we were obliged to proceed to a farm-house, & 
few miles distant, and it was with the utmost difficulty, that with our 
united exertions, he could get over some small rivulets and drains 
inour way. Excepting on this subject, he was perfectly reasonable, 
and even on that he endeavoured to controul his fechug, by every pos- 
sible exertion. Growing evidently worse, and thenature of his disor- 
der being past all doubt, we at length reached the farm-honse, Colonel 
Cockburn having left us to procure some assistance, atid the Duke 
ran into an open barn, which being further from the water, he said 
he preferred to the house. He then became tranquil, although he 
felt perfectly convinced he could not live, and the paroxysms were 
at first intermittent, and for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour he 
felt free from pain. His thoughts and anxieties were for his family 
and friends. ‘The surgeon having set off for the point we were to bare 
slept at that night, it was some time before ke could be brought back. 
During this time, he prayed most earnestly to be enabled to support 
whatever might be deemed good tor him with patience and resignation; 
at the same time professed bis willingness to quit this world, and bis 
perfect confidence of being acquitted of ever having done mjury to 
any human being. He forgave all his enemies from the bottom ot 
hissoul. His language and demeanour on this occasion proved hrs 
piety and fortitude, and the purity of his heart. During the most 
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violent agonies, not 2 murmur escaped him, nor did he for a moment 
lose the mildness of his temper. During hig short intervals frorti 
extreme agony, he dictated messages to many of his family and 
friends, which he most earnestly chatged me to deliver, On the ar- 
tival of Colonel Cockburn and the surgeons, he consented ta be 
blooded, and about two pints were taken from his arm, which aps 
peared to relieve him for a time; toward¢ evening he was able to 
take about twenty drops of laudanum ih peppermint water, and afe 
terwards took a grain of opiam in sonte chicken broth, of which he 
took a few tea spoonfuls three or four times. At sunsét we removed 
him to the farm-house which was prepared for his reception. The 
convulsions became weaker atid it was but too evident that he 
becdme weaker also. [lis recollection began to fail,and towards 
midnight he fell into a kind of stupor, An express was sent 
off about four o’clock to, in some degree, prepare the family for 
the fatal event. Towards the morning of the 28th the quantity of 
spittle collected in his throat and mouth, caused the appearance of 
foaming; and. ata few minutes after eight o'clock, he expired with- 
out a struggle. On questioning the servant, since this sad event, it 
appears, that as eafly as the afternoonof the 23¢ the Duke felt some 
difficulty in swallowing, and on the mornmg of the 24th had a sort 
of objection to washing his face, but this he concealed from Colonel 
C. and myself. He never alluded to the nature of tris disorder bat 
once, on the 26th, at dinner, when he remarked, ina laughing marie 
ner, that it was fortunate he was not a dog, as he certainly should 
be shot for a mad one. He preserved his love for his favourite spas 
hiel till the last moment of his recollection ; and, in the midst of his 
Violent pain, would sometimes call to him in his natural toe of 
voice, The laudanum did not produce atiy sleep. From about 
one o’clock on the 27th until his death, he was in a state of profuse 
perspiration, and did not appear to have mach fever. 


paren 
THE AMERICAN WIFE. 
Concluded from Page 821. 


HERE was something in the earnestness of my manners, and 

the figurative style of my language, that caught the excited 
imagination of Leshe. I kuew the avditor i bad to deal with : and 
following upthe impression [had made, I tinished by perstading bim 
to go home and unburden lis sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding-all I had said, I felt some little 
solicitude fur the result. Who can ealculate on the fortitude of one 
whose whole life has becn a round of pleasures ; ber gas sptits may 
revolt at the dark, downward path of low hunmlity, suddenly pointed 
out before her, and might cling to the sunny regions in which they 
had hitherto revelled. Besides, ruis in fashionable life is accom. 
panicd by so many galling mortifications, tv which, in other ranks 
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it is astranger. In short, I could not mect Leslie the next morning 
without trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 

* And how did shg bear it ?” 

* Like an angel! “It scemed to be rather a relief to her mind, for 
she threw her arms round my neck, and asked if this was all that 
had lately made me snhappy—but poor girl,” added he, “ she 
cannot realize the change we must undergo. She has no idea of 
poverty, but in the abstract: she has only read of it in poetry, 
where it is allied to love. She feels as yet no privation: she ex. 
periences no want of accustomed conveniences or clegancies. When 
we come practically teknow its sordid carcer, its paltry wants, its 
petty humiliatians—then will be the real trial.” 

* But,” said I, “ now that you have got over the severest task, 
that of breaking it to her, the sooner you let the world into the secret 
the better. The disclosure may be mortifying; but then it is a 
single misery, and soon over ; whereas you otherwise suller it, in 
anticipation, every hour in the day. It is not poverty so much as 
pretence, that barrusses a ruined man—a struggle between a proud 
mind and an empty purse—the keeping up of a hollow show that 
must soon come toanend. Have the courage to appear poor, and 
you disarm poverty of its sharpest sting.” On this point | found 
poor Leslie perfectly prepared. He had no false pride himself, and 
as to his wife, she was only anxious to conluim to their altered 
fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in the evening. He had 
disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small cottage in the 
country a few miles from town, He had been busied ail day in 
sending out furniture. The new establishment required few ar- 
ticles, and those of the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture 
of his late residence had been sold, excepting his wile’s harp. That, 
he said, was too closely associated with the idea of herself: it be- 
longed to the little story of their loves: for some of the sweetest 
moments of their courtship were those when he had leaned over the 
instrument, and listened to the melting tones of her voice. 1 could 
not but smile at this instance of romantic gallantry in a doating 
husband, 

He was now guing to the cottage where his wife had been all day, 
superintending its arrangement. My feelings had become sirungly 
interested in the progress of this family story, and as it was a fine 
evening, I offercd to accompany him, 

Ile was wearied with the fatigue of the day, and as we walked out 
{cll into a fit of musing. 

* Poor Mary !” at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from bis lips. 

“ And what of her ?” said I “—has any thing happened to her?” 
“ What!” said he, darting an impatient glance, “* is it nothing to be 
reduced to this paltry situation?—to be caged in a miserable 
cottage ?—to be obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of her 
wretched habitation ?” 

* Tus she thea repined at the change ?” 
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“° Repined ! she has been. nothing but sweetness and good humour. 
Indeed she seems in better spirits than I haveever known her ; she 
bas been to meall love, and tenderness, and comfort !” 

‘** Admirable creature ?” exclaimed I. ©** You call yourself poor, 
my friend ; you never were so rich—you never knew tke boundless 
treasure of excellence you possessed in that woman.” 

* Oh but, my friend, if this first meeting at the cottage were 
over, I think I could then be comfortable. But this is her first day 
of real experience: she has been intreduced into a humble dwelling, 
she has been employed all day in arranging its miserable equipments; 
she has for the first time looked around her on a home destitute of 
every thing splendid, and almost ofevery thing convenicnt : ond may 
now be sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, brooding over a pros- 
pect of future poverty.” 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that I could not 
gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road, up a narrow lane, so thickly 
shaded by forest trees, as to give ita complete ait of seclusion, we 
came in sight of tbe cottage. It was humble enough in appearance 
for the most pastoral poet ; and yet it had a pleasing and rural look. 
A wild vine overran one end witha profusion of foliage; a few trees 
threw their branches gracefully over it; and I observed several pots 
of flowers tastefully disposed about the door, and on the grass plot in 
front. A small wicket gate opened upon a footpath that wound 
through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we approached we 
heard the sound of music—Leslie grasped my arm; we paused and 
listened. It was Mary’s voice, in a style of the most touching siim- 
plicity, singing a little air of which her husband was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. He stepped forward to 
hear more distinctly, His step made a noise on the gravel walk, 
A biight beautiful face appeared at the window, and vanished—a 
light foot was heard—and Mary came tripping forth to meet us, She 
was ina pretty rural dressof white; a few wild flowers were twisted 
in her fine hair; a fresh bloom was on her cheek; her whole coun- 
tenance Leamed with smiles.—I had never seen her look so lovely. 
“ My dear George,” cried she, “ 1 am so glad you are come; I've 
been watching and watching for you; and running down the 
lance, and looking out for you. I've set out a table under a 
beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and I’ve been gathering some of 
the most delicious strawberries, for | know you are tond of them— 
and we have such excellent cream—and everything is as sweet and 
still here~ Ob!" said she, putting her arm within his, and looking 
upin his face, “ Oh, we shal! be so snug!” 

Poor Leslie was overcome—lle caught her to his bosom—he 
folded his arms around ner—he kissed her again and again—he could 
not speak, but the tears gushed into bis eyes. And he has often as- 
sured ine, that though the world has since gone prosperously with 
him, and his life has been a happy one, yet never has he experienced 
such moments of unuttcrable felicity. 
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Narrative of the Captivity of Salathe, the Swiss Painter, 
by the Banditti in Italy. 


Concluded from Page 8153. 


BOUT nine o'clock in the evening two peasants ‘from Olevano 
arrived with a horse which carried ham, bread and cheese, and 
also a cask of wine. The banditti now set to drinking. “The calf 
was entirely roasted, ‘but this time in a better manner, for they put 
jt on their ramrods and turned it round over: the fire. I[ was em- 
ployed as turnspit, but on the other hand treated with distinction, as 
J had always the precedence in drinking, and was helped to the most 
delicate parts. The peasants remained the whole night with us. 

It was very cold on this eminence, after the long continued rain, 
Seated on the wet ground, round a fire which only partially warmed 
us, we all felt extremely chilled, ‘The robbers tried to warm thems 
selves by springing and dancing : they likewise took hold of me and 
said, ** It iscold, Federico, come let us dance, that we may be warm.” 
‘Thus I was obliged to dance, though in truth I was in a very bad 
mood for it. 

Near midnight, sentinels were placed,and the ‘rest seated them. 
selves round the fire to go toslecp. 1 was obliged to pull off my 
shoes, and as the ribbons of oneof them would not untie, one of the 
robbers quickly drew out his dageer and cut the straps. 1 was now 
forced to lie down, and tried to enjoy repose, butin vain. In a short 
while I lifted myself up agai, and, at last, exhausted by fatigue 
and anxicty, fell asleep in a sitting posture. Who would: believe 
that J was soon refreshed by an agreeable dream? yet this really 
happened: I fancied myself at home under my paternal roof, among 
my relations, and sat happy in the midst of them : but unhappily 
not for a long time; for I soon shivered with the cold, fear again 
took possession of my heart, and [ saw myself surrounded by robbers, 
in whose desperate hands my whole fate was centred. A young 
man about twenty years of age was seated beside me ; he tried to in- 
spire me with courage, and said, “ Fear not, Federico, we will do 
you no harm; we shall liberate you again.” | was then obliged to 
relate to him stories about my country, about war, and about the 
artillery. Suddenly be interrupted me with the question, “ Tell, me, 
Frederico, have you indeed no more money?” “ In reality.” an- 
swered J, “ I have no more except these two scudi and some small 
coin; if you like, you may take them.” “ No, that I wont,” said he; 
* keep them, they will be enough to take you to Rome.” ‘Thus 
passed one night slowly away. ‘Ihe morning dawned, the banditt 
refreshed themselves, and then sent the peasants of Olevano back to 
bring the money quickly. ‘Inthe mean time they told us many 
anecdotes of their robberies, and amused themselves with tormenting 
the young man of Olevano, who was almost dead with fear. The 
leader also showed Iris maliguity towards me ; he drew out bis- long 
bright knife, and turning to me, said, “ How singular it is that the 
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spots of rust of human blood wont come out. You have been a sol}- 
dier ; what did you dothat you kept your's so bright ?” I told bim 
that we polished our arms with brick dust and vinegar. “ I shall 
note that down,” said he, balancing the sword carelessly in his hand, 
while he pointed it towards my stomach, as if he were going to make 
a thrust, “* Ha! how well it fits the hand! This knife never fails: I 
have made many men pale with it.” The best thing I could do was 
not to prcvoke his savage enjoyment, and I therefore tried not to lose 
my courage. I said, as collectedly as I could, “ So then, you take 
aim upwards ?—Whzy don't you plunge it in the breast downwards ?” 
“ That (he answered) is notso sure ; for above are bones, and there 
the stroke might easily glide off, or the knife take a wrong turn; but 
this never happens if you take aim from below ; the point must at all 
events push irto the heart.” By such theoretical conversations I 
tried vo divert him from any practical attempts on me; but he still 
continued to play fora long time with his murderous weapon, and 
Jooked at it with the same pleasure as we usually do on an useful in- 
strument, took hold of it by the point, threw itupsa that it turned 
round in the air, and then caught it with great dexterity by the 
handle. Le was pleased with himself, and desired that I would do 
the same. I excused myself, but showed them ancther piece of art, 
where on one side of the blade of the knife a little paper was pasted, 
and then by quickly turning the handle, it seemed to stick on both 
sides, and sometimes onneither. The men were much delighted 
with this sleight of hand, and could not at first comprehend how it 
was done. I explained the trick to the leader, who performed it, and 
was amused by it. 

In this manner we gradually became familiar, The young robber 
I] bave mentioned, in particular, took a liking to me, often used 
soothing expressions, and assured me that the innkeeper’s son only 
would have to pay the reckoning. Even the generally gloomy 
leader once said to me, ‘ Federico, | have really conceived an af- 
fection for vou” But after this moment of sunshine it became again 
cloudy ; and when they received news that several soldiers were seen 
approaching, we two prisoners were tied with ropes, and laid on the 
ground, with the threat, “ Your lives answer to us for our own. If 
the soldiers attack us, you perish.” And such would probably have 
been our fate, had not, as we afterwards learned, the inhabitants en- 
treated the commander to order his treops back, as the lives of the 
prisoners were at stake. The robbers were very well informed of all 
the motions of the soldiers through their spies, and immediately un- 
bound us, when they heard that their pursuers had retired. 

‘Towards eleven in the forenoon, the peasants returned the second 
time, bringing with them 200 scudi in money, besides some watches 
and silver spoons, as @ ransom for the innkeeper’s son, The leader, 
sitting onthe ground, had the things brought to him, counted the 
money, and contemptuously threw the rest away, saying,“ This rub- 
bish is quite useless ; I will have money.” ‘The paltry sum_ offered 
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for a ransom seemed to throw him into a violent passion, and he ex 
claimed in a fury, “ What dothe Olevanese mean? Whom do they 
take me for ? Do they imagine that I will be satisfied with a paltry 
200 instead of 10,000 scudi ? No where has the like ever happe ned 


te 
to me, no where have I been so ill—so scandalously treated : but | 
will show you—--” Ile would not listen when they asserted that the 
father of the young manhad nothing more, nay, even that in the 
whole town only so much could be collected. “ If you don’t. bring 

: . 4 


a : : te 
me more money,” said he, * [ will send you the head of this fellow.” 


! 


His comrades, to show that they were of the same disposition as their 
master, and toenforce his threat, pricked the poor lad in the presence 


’ 


of the peasants with their daggers, and made believe to cut off his 
| rt threw him into convulsions, and he fainted 


«r 


ears. ‘This cruc 
As the ransom, which the men had brought, was given to liberate 


young Baldi, and no mention was made of me, norany answer from 
the Baron returned to my letter, the robbers desired me to write a 
second, more pressing, and representing to the Baron my certain 
death if he did not redeem me. I refused to comply. “* Of what ase 
will it be,” said I, ** You see that nobody is troubledabout me : you 
know now that [ am a poor painter who gains his livelihood by “his 
art. You can get nothing irom me, and no one will pay avy thing 
to save me. ‘The Baron bas probably fled to Rome, and cares little 
how I fare; therefore let me go ; or if you will mnrde: me, do itim- 
mediaicly ; it can be of no use to you to keep me any longer.” They 
desisted from pressing me, and the peasants wentaway again to fetch 
more money. ‘The robbers had now a mind to see specimens of my 
art, they therefore desired me‘to execute their likenesses. I took a 
piece of charcoal from the ground, pointed it, prepared several sheets 
of white paper which Thad sull about me, and began a sketch of 
them aswell as Icould. The robbers were satisticd with some of 
them, and kept them, bat returned one of the drawings, saying, that 
it was awry, which in fact could not be denied. 

i will here describe the appearance of the leader ina few words : 
he wore around peaked hat with a broad brim, ornamented with red 
ribbons and coloured flowers ; he had large black whiskers and a 
ie rest of his head 


, ; ; ' 
ard, and over the ears two black locks, ul 


thick 
being shaved; heavy gold carvings ; naked neck and breest; the 
latter covered with hair; round the neckacoral necklace and one 


of pearls, to whic h hung a crucifix of black ebony and the figure of 


Christ in gold ; the waistcoat, the short jacket, and short small 
first trimmed with three rows of 


clothes, were of creen velvet, the 
The cartridges stuck all round in a leathern girdle ; 


silver buttons. 
shilt of which was of biack born in- 


in the front was the dagger, th 
huid with silver. 
1 observed on the brass clasp of the girdle thearms of the |} ope. 


I wonder whether the robbers ever reflected upon this singular dis- 


' . | hiy certainly the last thing to which we must as- 

[ , a ™ 
cri it, fo i y wr ex » Amen’ these propre 
lone with crin Thus his breast tuo was ornamented with a num- 
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ber of amulets and images of saints, and it is even not improbable 
that he invokes them before he begins his bloody work. Over his 
shoulders hung a blunderbuss, and a leather strap,. mbroidered with 
green silk, which contained a silver spoon and fork. Instead of,shoes, 
he wore sandals, fastened with ribbons, bound round the legs up to 
holas the was a man of about 


his knee. ‘The ot} 
thirty-five years ofage. A cor panion, called Pramassone, was about 
the same age, and three others were about twenty, twenty-four, and 
thisty years old. The gang wished to persuade me to joim them, 
and assured me [ should be very happy. ‘They said they possessed 
many fine pictures which they had plundered from English wavellers 
on the roads. Once, as they told me, they had taken prisoner, an 
English gentleman with a most beautiful lady. They had made her 
a seat and table of the branches of trees, and done every thing in they 


3 i ‘ 
ers Calied him wi¢ 





power to raise her spirits, for the lady was so handsome and so polite== 
: 9 
but she never would be cheerful. * We only go on the high roads, 


continued they, ** when we have no beites empl xyment; it produces 
little, 300 or 400 scudi, rings, snufl-boxes, watches, &c. that is all 
we get.” 

I farther learned by our conversations that their gang consisted of 
fifty-one, who assembled every three months to amuse the mselves to- 
gether. But the grand meeting took place every New Year’s Day ; 
they were then all very merry ; they danced and drank, and this cor- 
tinued eight days. They made no secret of it to me, that they had a 
plan for carrying off a Cardinal, and intended to keep him fast ull 
the Holy Father should have pardoned them, ‘They also spoke of 
going to Milan, where there were many rich people, but were deterred 
by the want of passports. 

Towards five o'clock in the evening, the peasants came for the 

! 


third time, aad brought 129 scudi in gold, for the ransom of the 
young Baldi. The robbers, not yet satished, repeatedly threatened to 
murder him if they did not bring more money ; the peasants lamented 
and ct — ae Pe .. ‘ Pg HAT a ah 

and cntireated, and alhrmed that no more couid be coil cted. he 
young man jell at the robbers’ feet and with tears in his eyes, be- 
sought them to hberat him— ut all Varn tT he peasants were 
sent back withthe threat that if they did wot bring more, old Baldi 


should have only the head of | 
With respect to myself, they were now convinced that nobedy 








cared about me, and that | . relore qu L Useless pl dee to 
them. Suddenly, Nicolas ia to . L heard these words 
from bis mouth, which souaded to me like heavenly musi ‘Go 
Sir! depart in peace!” A i smiling, added, * Pardon us, Fe- 
derico! we have been mistake e probably meant about the expected 
ransom), pe rhaps we shall one day ich oth again.’ * bo hope.” 
rephed I, laughing, * that i shall not be again a burthen to you.” The 
robbers joined in the laugh, ve me their bands, and we parted ma 
kind of triendsh [bad already proceeded a good wav down the 
mountain in double quick Une, when one ¢ f them calledto me from 


the wn: © Federice ! Feder ice Cow back acain.” 4 started, but 
i 
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turned back, and asked what they wanted. “ Give me back my hand- 
kerchicf,” cried one of them. Tle had givenme during the rain his 
wet handkerchief for my dry one to wrap round the lock of his gun, 
The robber again held out his hand, embraced me, and said, * Give 
me a kiss Federico.” I did so, and we separated. | returned to Olevano, 
and thence to Rome. I quite unexpectedly met some friends who 
could scarcely trust their own eyes when they beheld me. They had 
taken some gens d’armes with them for safety, and were about to offer 
a sum as a ransom, which had been collected by the patriotic care 
of our generous Swiss consul, Mr. Schnell. Highly rejoiced at the 
happy issue of this unpleasant adventure, we all returned to Rome, 
where my liberation was celebrated by the German artists, who had 
taken the most lively interest in my fate, on Midsummer's day, ac- 
cording to the German custom, with cheerful songs and a social glass. 


—————————— 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Enouisn CarriaGe Costume. 


| OUND dress of India muslin under a pink pelisse of figured 

gros de Naples, trimmed with the breast part of the beautiful 
fur of the American grey squirrel. Autumnal carriage hat of pink 
satin, with superb plume of white feathers, 


Dress or THe Court or FRANCE. 


White tulle petticoat and body, richly embroidered in flowery 
stripes of silver, over white satin, and trimmed at the border with 
four full flutings of white satin ribbon. Mantua train of gros de Naples, 
of a bright jonquil colour, ornamented with damask roses, white 
roses, and golden ears of corn. Ruby necklace, earrings, aud cestus 
clasp. The hair dressed full, and encircled by two wreaths of damask 
and white roses, with ears of corn. Court lappets of very fine broad 
Brussels’ lace. White kid gloves, with glove tops of puffed satin rib- 
bon, White satin shocs. 


OBSERVATIONS ON FasHioN AnD Dress. 


A pelisse is now preparing, called the Mexican pelisse, which is 
fit only fora carriage, and will form the most splendid out door cos- 
fume, yet fancied by any one whose province itis (or should be) to 
direet the laws of fashion by the grand criterion of taste. This pelisse 
is of tine kerseymere, or figurea gros de Naples, according to the wish 
of the purchaser; the trimming, the texture of which we shall not at 
present describe, is of the most costly, unique, and truly nevel kind, 
of a fine vermilion colour. A bat will be worn with this pelisse made 
exactly tocorrespond, and finished at the edge with the same uim- 
nung as that which ornaments the pelisse. 
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For walking, nothing is reckoned more elegant than a pelisse of 
Irish poplin if the weather is chill, clegantly and simply ornamented 
with black velvet and satin ; for this mixture the colour preferred is 
the clear etherial blue. The fashion of the spencers has varied but 
little since lastmonth ; they are in high favour for the promerade ; 
and white dresses of fine India muslin ate at present almostuniversal, 
both for morning and evening costume. 

Black satin bonnets, trimmed with very narrow cordons of straw, 
have lately made their appearance in the watking dress, for which 
also a bonnet of black satin, trimmed with narrow rouleaux of French 
red, and finished at the edge with white blond, promises to be very 
much in faveur on cold autumnal mornings. Carriage bonnets are of 
white satin; the edges are trimmed in various ways; but they are 
generally crowned with a bouquet of full blown roses. Fine net 
bonnets still continue to be worn in the carriage ; but they are no 
longer transparent; they are now lined witha light coloured satin, 
and the brim is ornamented with blond, satin ea languettes, and 
flowers adorn the crown, either in wreaths or bouquets, 

Though fine cambric prevails at the breakfast table,Jnudia muslin 
for half dress, and fine net and lace for the evening, yet the figured 
gros de Naples, the Caledonian silk, and the rich tabinet, begin to 
appear : of the latter of these is formed a beautiful dinner dress, of fine 
etherial blue, with a novel trimming ex carreuuz, round the border : 
these squares form adouble row, and cach square is of blue satin, 
finished by a narrow rouleaur of white. 

That useful head dress, the Madras turban, has not yet declined in 
favour ; but it is now no longer made of silk but of rainbow net, fa- 
bricated of raw silk. Undress cornettes are of fine net, blond, . and 
white satin: for half-dress they are made of blond and coloured 
satin, crowned with full bunches of howers. The convalescent cor- 
nette is simply superb ; to the female just beginning to recover from 
the most interesting confinement, it is particularly appropriated. It 
is of very fine net, trimmed next the face with three rowsot the finest 
Mechlin Isce, about an inch anda ballin breacth; the caul is ona 
mented with raised spots, or rather small knobs, of white satin. 

Mrs. Bell has just invented the mantulla a-la-Capucine. On damp 
evenings, though a carriage may be shut ever so Close, the penetra- 
ting humidity will affect the arrangement of the har; and also on 
quitting the apartment of fashionable splendour, where the heat almost 
causes suffocation, it is not enough that the fair form should be 
enveluped in an additional covering, but itis Lkewise requisite that 
the ears and part of the face should be shielded from the night air 
On returning from the Theatre these manullas will be found of in. 
finite utility: they are made of a rich sarsnet, and waddet, if re. 
quired: the heod is an improvement on the inventor's useful and 
unique head detence and ornament, the Chapeau bras. 

Fancy balls bave now become as much the rage in’ England, as in 
the capital of “ ‘The Emerald Isle.” Fancy dresses are eagerly svugint 
alter ; and when thus attired, Britannia’s daughters shew themoclyes 
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inferior to none in harmony of form and beauty of feature. How 
preferable is such taste and fancy to the stiff and imperious fashions 
of former courts, which destroyed the beauties of some, While it con- 
cealed for ever those of others ; for the individuals of England are so 
mingled with those of other nations, that the females of Great Britain 
have that diversity of complexion and feature not to be found in any 
other quarter of the habitable globe ; one is wholly Danish, another 
is Saxon, another has a Turkish air, and another the eyes and com- 
plexion of a Spaniard, or of an Italian. 


Dress or a YounG SULTANA. 


Robe of white silver gauze vver white satin, adorned round the 
throat and bust with different coloured gems, and confined round the 
waist by an Ottoman sash of pink silk ; drapery of etherial blue silk, 
Turban of fine net, richly adorned with the most valuable different 
coloured gems. Pearls depending from the right side of the turban, 
shading a small portion of thecheek. Ruby earrings. Through the 
turban the hair iy arranged in six stiffened braidsor plaits, which fall 
over the left shoulder. 


————s 
CELLS OF THE INQUISITION, 
[From Lliorente’s History of the Inquisition. ] 


T is scarcely possible to imagine anything more dreadful than these 
receptacles. 1 do not affirm that they are now so bad as they 
have been described formerly to have been ; that is, low, damp, dirty, 
and unwholesome. In such descriptions may be recognized the 
Joose and exaggerated reports made by he victims of the inquisition, 
rather than an accurate or faithful account. Whatever mav have 
been their state formerly, they are now good vaulted rooms, well lighted, 
and free from dampness. ‘Thev even, in some measure, afford room 
for exercise. But the circumstances which render them truly dread- 
ful places of abode are.—that the moment ary persen is confined in 
them, he is degraded in public estimation, a disgrace to which prisoners 
are not exposed by confinement in any other prison, civil or ecclesias- 
tical,—thac here the prisoner is seized with a deep melancholy, the 
consequence of total and unbroken solitude,—that be is kept in ig- 
norance ofthe stage in which the prosecution against’ him may be,-—- 
that he is deprived of the comfort and satisfaction of conversing with, 
or even seeing, the advocate appointed to conduct his defence,—and, 
finally, that during the winter be is leftin total darkness fifteen hours 
every day, no prisoner being allowed to have light atter four o'clock 
in the alternoon or before seven mn the morning, during which long 
period he becomes a prey toa confirmed bypochondria, increased by the 
cold of a habitation in which the dicat of a fire is never ielt, 






























































: POET R Y. 
y i 
f ON THE DEATH OF MADAME DE C———LIE 
“ 
\ HEN Heaven recalls the friends it gave, 
Through time and trial dear, 
Our hopes go with them to the grave, 
And ail is darkened here, 
Yet sure "twere better Heaven should part, 
Than lice by fortune parted? 
For Heaven recalls to heal their heart, 
J Whom Earth made broken hearted. 
t Then tis a wayward grief to weep, 
| ‘That they have slept the quiet sleep. 
: And when our friends are far away, 
Besides theiz loss, we bear 
t The painfal thougit, where’er they stray, 
Their griefs will hanat them there : 
But, when the virtuous die, we know 
They leave us to be blest— 
For we are taught, that where they go 
The weary are at rest, 
Oh, this should make us wish, not weep, 
To sleep, like them, the quiet sleep! 
But not for them the tear is rife— 
But not for them the woe; 
The living weep to find that life 
Is worthless when they go: 
y Yet who would even this grief gainsay? 
. ’T were most unfit in me- 
e For I have mourned the fatal day 
| Thou diedst, De C———lie: 
’ Aud many an eye beth cause to weep 
e That thou hast slept the quiet sleep. 
, Ab! they who boast few friends below, 
n May weil, indeed, repine ; 
- Nor be it deemed presumption, though 
n I say that thou wast mine: 
. No lukewarm, no lip fervent one, 
4 As many might confess, 
‘ V hose welfare blossomed in the sun 
¢ Of thy kindheartedness : 
“ And they and I have cause to weep 
é That thou hast slept the quiet sleep. Evsracke 
'y -_———_— 
1; 
3 ODE D'HAFIZ. 
. From the Freach of Sir William Jones, 
6s WEET Zephyr! the odour thou bearest, 
In bliss I receive it from thee; 
Itis trom the brow of my fairest 
' Thou bring’st the sweet tribute to me: 
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Rat thy gift, to affection so grateful, 
I envy and grieve that yon bear, 
It is jealousy makes the theft hateful, 
Why touch you her beautiful hair? 
How dare you expose, O ye Roses! 
As rivals, vour charms to the view? 
To her all enjoyment reposes 
But a thousand thorns mantle round yon. 
Poor flowers! what error of duty, 
Led you your wan cheeks to display? 
Spring immortal reviveth her beauty, 
You wither and die in a day. 


Her eyes in their languishing glances 
Shoot arrows of love and of griet; 
Hast thou, O Narcissus! such lances? 
No: sullied and pale is thy leaf. 
Thou Pine! in the garden of nature, 

That wav’st with a motion so free, 
Compared with her elegant stature, 
What dignity beameth in thee? 


Gulnare, dear! what soul soothing pleasure 
Would'st thon welcome all others above? 
Would’st thou not, say, most sacredly treasure 
This perfect return of thy love? 
Come ,source of my warmest emotion, 
With thy presence to gladden my sight ; 
Come, end this wild war of emotion, 
Iv one bright day at jeast of delight. WwW. 





ADDRESS TO THE SUN.—By J. H. Wirren. 


| iw wonder risest thou, material orb! 

And youchfulness, a symbol and a sign, 
Change, revolution, age, decay, absorb 

All other essences, but harm not thine: 

In thy most awful face reflected shine 

Thy Maker’s attributes, Celestial Child! 

When shapelessness ruled chaos, the Divine 
Looked on the void tumultuous mass and smiled — 


Then startedst thou to birth, and trod’st the pathless-wild : 


Girt like a giant for the speed, the flight, 

‘The toil of uunsummed ages; in thy zone, 
Charmed into motion by thy sacred hght, 

"The glad cart danced around thee to the tone 
Ot music—for then Eden was her own, 

And all things breathed of beauty: chiefly Man 
Drank of dn angel's joy ; where are ye flown, 
Ye fleeting suns? a mortal’s thought may span 


Your course- tor ye returned to whence your race began. 


Which yet trom heaven descends, and communes with our clay. 





And we became all shadow—in the abyss, 

The spirit’s desolation, here we stand, 

Wresthug in darkuess for a beavenly bliss, 

And an immortal’s: essence brightly grand, 
How chimbest thou thy skies? vor lend’st a hand 
To help us to thy altuunde! away 

Earthborn repinings—ye may not command 

A sparkle of that intellectual ray, 











